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Charge them that are rich in this world, that they be not high mind- 
ed, nor trust in uncertain riches, but in the living God, who giv- 
eth us richly all things to enjoy: that they do good, that they be 
rich in good works, ready to distribute, willing to communicate s 
laying up in store for themselves a good foundation against the 
time to come, that they may lay hold on eternal life. 


My Breruren, 


HRISTIANITY is a religion of love. ‘The sum of its doc- 

trines is, that God loved us, and gave his Son for our redemp- 
tion ; of its precepts, that we love God supremely, and our neigh- 
bours as ourselves. Loye is the vital principle of all the duties 
which the gospel prescribes. Of these, some are common to all 
mankind without. distinction; others are peculiar to the several 
classes, according to the relations which they sustain, and the abili- 
ties with which they are endowed. 

My text isa charge to those who are rich in this world. In 
commenting upon it, { shall endeavor to ascertain who are the rich, 
to illustrate the charge, and to enforce it by the motive assigned in 
the text. 

I, Gur first enquiry obviously is, whoare the rich? Now if they 
only are to be deemed such who covet no more than they possess, 
who feel no discontent, no envy, in contemplating the larger pos- 
sessions of others, the number is extremely limited. But we 
must appeal from covetousness and from irregular fancy to a more 
rational criterioa. They are the rich who possess for themselves, 
and for their families, if they have any, more than the necessaries 
of life. They who do not possess thes: are the poor. But what 
are the necessaries of life? Lanswer, such lodging, food, drink, 
end cloathing as aré suited to preserve the health and decency of 
the body ; the aids of medicine and attendance in sickness ; toge- 
ther with such education, using the word in a large sense, as may 
qualify for usefalaess in this world and eternal felicity in the world 
to come. ‘This description is, { acknowledge, not very precise. 

But it is sufficient for every man of common understanding, who 
caltivates in himself the spirit of benevolence, who conscientiously 
wishes to do his duty, and implores the direction of Ieayen in his 
conduct. 

It seems to result from this account, that the middle class he- 
tween the rich and the poor cannot be very numerous: in other 


words, that, according to a sound estimation, for the purposes of 
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€hris ia morality, there are many more of the rich than is-c 
monly apprehended. ¢ 
‘Those enjoyments which are not included in the necessaries 

life may be denominated, in general, its luxuries. It is far fro 
my intention to assert that every thing of this kind is of course sin= 
ful. The bounties of Divine Providence are given that they may 
Be enjoyed. But to indulge in luxuries, especially the more ex- 
pensive, while our fellow creatures are suffering around us the want 
of necessaries, surely cannot be justified. Consider then, asin the’ 
presence of God, what your circumstances in life are: and if the 
description of the rich which has been given applies to you, attend 
seriously, to the charge of the text. Let me add, that if, for the’ 
supposed credit of the thing, you pretend to be rich, consistency 
forbids you, whether you are so or not, to screen yourselves from 
the claims of charity by the plea of having nothing to spare. 

“IL. Our charge begins with prohibitions. It is enjoined upon 
the rich, in the first place, that they be not high minded ; that is, 
proud of their riches, and contemptuous towards others. Common 
as this kind of price is, it is peculiarly destitute of the means of 
justification. If vou are rich by inheritance, what merit can you 
claim to yourselves on that account? What does it add to your 
personal worth? If your possessions have been accumulated by 
methods which religion and conscience do not fully approve, itis a 
subject of reproach, and ought to excite repentance instead of 
pride. And even if you have acquired wealth in the path of irre 
proachable industry, what does this prove? Only that you have’ 
actively employed the faculties which God gave you in the pursuit 
of wealth, without mingling positive wickedness with your activity ; 
and that his Providence has indulged you with success: Here is 
much reason for gratitude, but none for pride. Still, however, it 
will be pleaded that riches constitute power. This is true. But 
power, though it may excite wonder or fear, is not in itself an ob- 
ject even of the lowest degree of just esteem. It is only the pro- 
per use of power that can render it venerable. Moral rectitude is, 
in fact, the only reasonable ground for valuing ourselves, or being 
valued by others, But for this best endowment the praise is pro- 
perly to be rendered to God, and not to us ; for it is peculiarly the 
gift of his bounty. The pospel of Christ, while it elevates us to 
the highest dignity of which our nature is capable, strikes at the 
root, and achieves the annihilation of human pride. If God hates 
and resists pride of every description, that of riches must be emi- 
nently odious in his sight. To be rich inthis world is no mark of 
real worthiness. It is oftener the lot of God’s enemies than of his 
friends to have abundance of earthly possessions. And instead of 
making itthe incentive of arrogance and haughty behaviour, the 
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rich should at once thank God. for investing them with so large a 
trust for\the general good, and:tremble at the extended responsibi- 
lity which that trust impose upon them. 

In the next place, the rich are charged not to trust in uncertain 
riches ; that is, notto depend upon them for happiness. Makea 
wise estimate of the nature of happiness. Study the means necessa- 
ry to produce it: and you will see how small a portion of them wealth 
can procure. It may command objects suited ‘o gratify the senses 
and the fancy. But it cannot preserve these faculties from the as- 
saults of disease and age, nor restore them when they are lost.— 
And if it could, shall'a rational, moral, and immortal mind confine 
its scheme of happiness to things like these? It cannot, without 
a shameful degradation of its powers. The heart desires enjoy- 
ments more noble, enjoyments beyend the power of gold to pur- : 
chase. Gold may make dependants, but cannot create friends.—" 
It may buy hypocritical smiles and compliances, but cannot be the 
price of love. Itmayclothe aman in purpleand fine linen, & en- 
able him to fare sumptuously every day, but cannot allay the tu- 
mult of tormenting passions. Much less can it give peace and 
communion with God, the testimony of an approving conscience, 
the hope of immortal glory ; blessings without which, let men of 
the world: say what they will, true and permanent felicity. does nat 
exist upon earth. “Bat suppose that wealth could purchzse a thou~ 
sand times more than it can purchase ; remember that its duration 
is precarious even toa proverb. Wilt thou. says the wise man, 
set thine eyes upon that which isnot? For riches certainly make 
to themselves wings; they fly away as an eagle towards Heaven. 
‘The occurrences of every day prove that the assertion is true and 
the expostalation just. "Will yowrely for happiness upon a th ng” 
so“fleeting, exposed every moment to innumerable accidents? As 
well may you attempt to build a stable habitation upona quicksand 
or awave ofthe sea. Besides all this, the hour of death is approach- 
ing. Can riches save their possessor from the grasp of the King of 
terrors? Can they avail him before the tribunal of God? Can 
they avert the stroke of his displeasure fromthe head of the proud, 
the sensual, the irreligious?) Beware, ye rich, O beware of the is- 
expressible folly of trusting in your riches so as to forget God and 
your eternal interests. Compared with objects like these, all the 
possessions, and distinetions, and pleasures of the present transito- 
ry world sink into insignificance, and vanish from the view. There 
is indeed one way in which riches may become the’means of hap- 
piness to us, both here and hereafter, namely, by the wise and be- 
neficent application ofthem. But I will not anticipate what will 
more properly come to be considered in another place. 


Instead of trusting in uncertain riches, the rich are admonished, 
as well as others, to put their trust in the liviag God, who giveth 
usrichly all things to enjoy. The temporal blessings of his Provi- 
dence are but samples of his boundless munificence. Even these, 
by the way, are but half enjoyed, until we learn to receive them 
with gratitude to him, and to use them under the salutary restricti+ 
ous of his lay. But were it otherwise, God never intended this 
world, with all its furniture, to constitute our rest, our ultimate fe- 
licity. He has infinitely better blessings in store, blessings pure, 
exalted, and everlasting, reserved for those who love him and 
put their trust in his mercy. He proposes himself, with all his 
glories, to be our highest good; our God, our friend, our portion 
forever. Let the mighty, therefore, as well as the weak, the rich 
ns well as the poor, approach the throne of divine grace in the spi- 
rit of humility and absolute dependance. Let them confess their, 
sins before God with contrition of heart ; receive, by faith in his 
Sou Jesus Christ, a free and full pardon at his hands ; and commit 
themselves with filial confidence to his care, for time and for eter- 
nity. 

My text now proceeds to prescribe the right disposal of richess 
Ttis required of the rich, that they do good, that they be rich in 
good works, ready to distribute, willing to communicate. What 
simplicity of language is here! What strength, what beauty of 
sentiment! You are commanded to do good. And is not this as 
much your privilege as your duty? Can you hesitate about obey- 
ing a law which directs you to employ your abilities in the allevia- 
tion of distress, the diffusion of happiness? Do you not feel that 
God has conferred upon youa distinguished honor by enabling you 
to imitate his glorious goodness? I trust that not one who hears 
me is capable of answering these questions in the negative. Far- 
ther ; you are enjoined not merely to do good in a few instances, 
but to abound in this heavenly practice ; not to dispense your kind- 
ness with a sparing hand, but to be rich in good works. Happy 
transmutation of silver and gold into acts of piety and benevolence ; 
thetransient possessions of this world intoa treasure, a still increas- 
ing treasure, of works of righteousness, whose remembrance and 
whose value shall endure forever! You are appointed to actas 
the stewards of God; diligently searching out the needy of his hu- 
man family, and readily distributing to them the provisions com- 
mitted to your care for their relief, Feeling yourselves members 
of this great-family, and taking a lively interest in their pleasures 
and their pains, you are to communicate, to impart with alacrity to 
them a portion of the blessings which, without any singuiar merit 
on your part, the Father of all has so liberally bestowed upon you. 
Were it permitted, as it is not, to envy the rich for any thing, it 
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svould be for the power which they possess of doing good, and of 
knowing by experience how much more blessed it is to give than to 
receive. , 

How much you ought to devote to works of charity, cannot be 
determined by specific rules. It depends upon your abilities, and 
the calls made upon you. For the wants of those whom nature 
has put immediately under your care, you are to provide in the 
first place ; and then to consider and relieve the wants of others. 
But the measure of distribution must be left to your own consci- 
ences in the sight of God. Only let me remark, that the larger 
your possessions and incomes are, you ought to employ not only 
the greater sum, but the greater proportion of the whole, in deeds 
of benificence. ‘Through inattention to this idea, it is to be feared 
that often the richer men are, the less charity dothey really prac- 
tise in the estimation of reason and of God. Be reminded, moreo- 
ver, in general, that he who soweth sparingly shall reap also spar- 
ingly, and he who soweth bountifully shall reap also bountifully.— 
Every man, according as he purposeth in his heart, so let nim 
give ; not grudgingly, or of necessity : for God loveth a cheerful 
giver. . 3 

‘The objects and the modes of charity are innumerable. They 
who are able and willing to do good can never be ata loss for 6p- 
portunities. For instance, : 

Much may be done by founding and endowing seminaries of 
learning. 4s it not desirable that useful knowledge should be ren- 
dered more universally accessible to the community than it now is? 
Does not the preservation of our civil and religious liberties depend 
greatly upon the diffusion of knowledge? We have schools indeed, 
not a few, of one kind or another; but they are, almost without 
exception, very scantily provided. The business of education Ia- 
bours under many disadvantages; and much genius is lost to the 
public for want of the large means requisite to its cultivation. 

The rich may do inestimable good in extending the influence of 
religion: by assisting young men of talents and piety, but of nar- 
row circumstances, to prepare for the holy ministry ; by building 
churches, and maintaining the regular dispensation of the word and 
ordinances of God ; by distributing the book of Ged to those who 
would not otherwise possess it; by promoting the circulation of 
cheap religious tracts calculated for general utility ; by sending out 
missionaries to preach the gospel in destitute parts of our country, 
and among the heathen on our borders and elsewhere. Here is an 
immense field for the exertions of the most exalted philanthropy ; 
exertions which terd to meliorate the cendition of man not only ia 
this world, but through eternal ages. 
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The rich may do much good by alms, by liberality to the poor. 
To this duty [ would at present particularly engage your attention. 
‘Lhe poor, says our Lord, ye have always with you. In this great 
family of mankind are always to be found the unfortunate, whom 
calamity has reduced to want, after having seen better prospects, 
and perhaps enjoyed better days. You have the poor stranger, far 
from his friends and his home ; the aged poor, whose infirmities 
have rendered them incapable of labouring for a subsistence ; the 
disedsed poor, languishing without suitable attendance, and without 
medicine for the restoration of health or the softening of pain.— 
You have the wandering poor, destitute of needful cloathing and 
food, and even ofa place where to rest their heads, and a shelter 
from the inclemency of the weather. You have the poor widow, 
from whom death has torn her natural protector ; the poor orphan, 
defenceless in the midst ofa selfish and malignant world, exposed. 
to the innumerable evils of idleness, ignorance, and vice. To you 


who are rich the poor lift up their cry, and stretch their suppliant © 


hands for relief: and God, who is the maker of us all, commands 
you torelieve them out of the abundance which he has given you 
for this very purpose. 

The pleas of luxury in bar of charity to the poor deserve not 
aa answer. Buatifit be pleaded that the laws make provision 
for the poor, I answer, much distress exists of which the laws do 
not and cannot take cognizance. It ought to be considered too, 
that legai provisions for the poor, however honorable to a commu- 
nity, are not mavters of individual charity, of spontaneous benefi- 
cence. Whosoever, therefore, uses this plea avows a disposition 
to do no more: good than the law of the country compels him to do; 
a disposition unworthy alike of aman anda Christian. Nor are 
you permitted to withhold relief from any who need iton the plea 
that their distress is the fruit of their own negligence or vices.— 
‘heir bad habits render special prudence necessary in the mode of 
relieving them ; but cannot justify you in making them outcasts 

_ fom your compassion. For how shall you expect God to forgive 
your offences against him, if you refuse to look witha merciful eye 
upon those of your fellow creatures? 

iii. Having seen the duti¢és enjoined upon the rich, let us now 
consider the motive by which they are enforced. You are required 
te perlorm these dutics in order to lay up in store for yourselves 
& youd foundation against the time to come, that you may lay hold 
on eternal life. To eradicate the pride and confidence of riches, 

{to fix your trust righdy in God for happiness, is the work of 
reiigion alone, For relieving the poor there are some inferior mo- 
\ tives, on which it may not be amiss to bestow a little attention. 
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Some give alms to gratify ir vanity. The effect is useful; 
but the cause is such pA NS te If you choose to 
barter a portion of your wealth in this way for. the applause of the 
world, you may indeed obtain your end, provided you conceal the 
motive. But let it be Tremeuberesettat atyon. desize this only as 
your reward, you can never justly complain if you receive no o- 

FEN (hhh HRS a eee la wey . : 

A much more respectable motive, though net a religious one, 
is natural sympathy or humanity. By the constitution which God 
has given us, we participate in the joys and the sorrows of others ; 
and are pted of course to endeavor the promotion of their joys 


and the removal of their sorrows. To imagine that this instinct 
of our nature isthe same thing with religious loye to our fellow 


tute’ oral purposes, he has, annexed to the exercise of ita 
wery € fi 
Re as a motive to acts of liberality. Are you not men of 


the 
feel their distresses to be in some measure your own? Adminis- 


‘tification of sense or of avarice. It has pleased God, therefore, to 
enforce his law of love with sanctions infinitely more weighty.— 
‘Against the selfish, the unmerciful, he denounces eternal punish- 
ment: and he annexes to benevolence, practised undera regard to 
his authority, the promise of eternal life. He that hath pity upom 
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he poor lendeth unto the Lord ; and that which he hath given wil 
he pay him again, with no less than everlasting happiness in Heaven, 
Ft ought to be observed, though it can hardly be matter of inform: 
tion to/any in'this audience, that « mu eeed works are Eg ee 
‘torious ground of our acceptance God, the price of our titl 
to eternal life. “The best of them are too imperfect to abide the scru- 
tiny’of his holy law: much less can they atone to his justice for our 
past transgressions. It is a fundamental principle ‘of the gospel 
that for every blessing included in our salvation we are absolutel 
indebted to the mercy of God through our Lord Jesus Christ. Sucl 
sour’ native alienation from God, that we have not even the dis- 
position to obey any of his commandments aright, but by the influ- 
ence of his holy spirit. Nevertheless good works are indispensa- 
bly necessary, ifthey’ are at all practicable, to our obtaining a part 
in the Kingdom of Heaven: and’eternal life may, ina secondary 
sense, be denominated their reward. \ They are the natural fruits, 
and therefore the appointed evidences of our union with Christ by 
a living faith ; and are to be required in this view at the day of 
jadgment. By good works we are to adorn our ‘Christian profes- 
sion, and extend the influence of religion around us; imitating our 
Divine Master, who went about doing good, whose whole life was 
a series of acts of the most exalted benevolence; terminated by the - 
sacrifice of himself on the cross for our redemptic By the prac 
‘tice of duty holy dispositions are cultivated, and advanced to per- 
fecti Consequently good works are necessary in this way to 
s for the enjoyment of Heaven. Finally, our works of 
righteousness are to constitute the measure of that happiness which 
will be conferred upon us in the eternal world. In these respects 
they are a good foundation against the time to come ; and shall 
give joy to the faithful disciple of Christ when this world and all 
its concerns have passed forever away, “Suchis the resultof a per- 
s*vering course in the duties of religion. Animated, then, by the 
g'orious hope of Eternal Life, let it be your chief care to serve God 
ii spirit and ia truth; to do good according as he has given ability 
to every one of you. Let those who are rich in this world make it 
¢heir ambition to be rich in good works, ready to distribute, wil- 
ling to communicate. And let all be stedfast, unmovable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, knowing that their labour is not 
4m vain in the Lord. 

” Soffer me to adda few words, and buta few, respecting the cha- 
vitable institution which at this time solicits aid from your liberali- 
ty. ‘The Female Humane Association was formed, as you all know, 
for the relief and comfort of distressed females, and the mainte- 

ce and instruction of destitute white female children, residing 
in this city or its suburbs. Is it possible to conceive a design of 
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pbeneficence, having stronger claims to your regard than this? The 
dispensers of this bounty are not strangers ef doubtful integrity. 
‘They are your acquaintances, your neighbours; and they sustain 
to many of you the dearest relations of life. Estimable women! 
They understand and they exhibit the true glory of their sex, in 
visiting the abodes of sorrow, with sympathy in their eyes, and re= 
lief in their hands. You have seen the fruits of their labours.— 
At this moment you see a part of them in these children, rescued 
from the complicated miseries and dangers of poverty, and trained 
in the paths of industry, virtue and happiness. A spectacle preci- 
ous to the benevolent heart! The society use my voicé to-day, an 
office most pleasing tome, in asking your assistance to their truly 
charitable purposes. They invite you to participate with them in 
the luxury of doing good. Has God given you wealth, and pre- 
served to you the possession of it, notwithstanding all the casualties 
to which it is. exposed? Remember the children of went. Does 
he continue to you the blessing ofhealth, the basis of every earthly 
enjoyment? Compassionate the destitute sick. While death 
walks.on every side, dissolving the most tender and valuable con- 
nexions, are you still surrounded with relatives and friends, loving 
and beloved? Open your hands to relieve the friendless, the wi- 
dow, and the orphan. . The preacher feels that he has not eloquence 
to do justice to the subject. But it is in itself most eloquent; and 
with this audience he confidently trusts that it will not plead in 
vain‘ 

To the God of Mercy, theigiver of every blessing, be all glory 
ascribed forever and ever.—Amen, 


